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ABSTRACT 

The National coalition for an urban Children's Agenda 
(NCUCA) is an association of 10 organizations that are concerned with 
the plight of urban children and families. This statement represents 
the results of a year*s debate and discussion drawing on the 
experience of staff members of these organizations. It is argued that 
America's education and social service systems are failing to serve 
children effectively, not because of short-sighted skdministrators or 
incompetent workers, but because of the sheer magnitude of the 
problems facing them. Framing a children's agenda means recognizing 
that a comprehensive and collaborative approach to problems is 
necessary, urban policymakers, s&rvice providers, and educators 
cannot work in isolation from families, communities, and state 
structures and have any hope of solving the problems tnat currently 
plague urban areas. Essential elements of an agenda will include the 
following: (1) defined goals; (2) defined and measurable outcomes; 
(3) appropriate assessments; (4) incentives for progress and 
consequences (or sanctions) for failure; (5) staff development; (6) 
sufficient resources; and (7) appropriate governance. Sustained 
change will require carefully designed legislation, regulations, anA 
administrative actions with the force of law. A checklist of these 
points is provided for policymakers. A separately published four-page 
executive summary precedes the full report. A list of 10 references 
and a summary of related nationcil efforts are appended. (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 



Nahonal Coalition for an 




Currently comprised of ten national organizations representing social services, education, state 
and local governments, and powerful advocacy groups, the National Coalidon for an Urban Children's 
Agenda was framed to help generate solutions to cme of the most confounding and intninsigrat issues 
facing state and local policymakers today: the plight of millions of urban children and their families living 
in unacceptable social conditions. The manifestations of this crisis range from the immediate tragedies of 
dnig use, violence, and higti rates of t^ pregnancy and dropout to chronic poverty, joblessnm, and poof 
health. Many of the fnobtems historically associated with urban areas not only continue to plagiK our 
cities, butt demographa:s warn us, are likely to becon^ worse. These trmds include: 



■ Increased poverty over the last fifteen years: between 1979 and 1986 tite number of 
children living in poverty grew by 20 percent A disproportionate number of poor 
children are minorities in urban ar^. 

■ Changiiig family stnictiir«i: because of economic conditions, most two- parent 
families now have both parents in the workplace. At the same time, the number of 
children living in single-parent homes has tripled since 19S0. and is now at over 21 
percent. Every year nearly half a million babies are bom to teenagers, most of whom 



■ Increased health problems: drags, AIDS, poveity. and lack of education have taken a 
tremendous toll on the health of many urban families. Infant mortality rates in some 
inner cities match m exceed those of developing countries. 

■ More fiscal crises: in most urban centers, those who are able continue to escape the 
problems of the city by moving to suburbs — leaving cities with a shrinking resource 
base available to cover needed services. 

■ High dropout rates: in many cities dropout rates range from 40 to SO percent. The 
current job market that (^s for increasingly skilled, technologically sophisticated 
workers means that tiiese dropouts will have a shrinking number of life options, and 
that cycles of poverty will continue. 



are single. 
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Yet these trends do not just spell trouble for bdividuals. When one individual is functionally 
tUiterate or otherwise unable to woric« it is a personal tragedy. When millions of young p&oph join the 
growing ranks of those «vho are only marginally employable, our nation is in very serious trouble. 



Hie National Coalition for an Vtbm Children *s Agenda believes that the only way to avoid a 
national catastrophe is to develop a comprehensive approach to helping children and families. Urban 
piriicyroakers service providers and educators cannot work in isolation from families, communities 
and state ^ruetnres and have any hope of solving the problems that currently plague urban areas. 
We must develop strategies that take into account dysfunctional and low income families, deteriorating 
schools, racial polarization, limited employment opportunities, crime and violence, inad^uate housing* 
and insufftciem access to health and social services — [nt>blems, the Coalition believes, that are best 
addressed through a compretensive appn^ch that incorporates a "children's agenda" at the national, state 
and local levels. 



At its essence, a children's agenda means addressing all the n^ds of young people and their 
families through foiling changes in the way our **pecH>le-serving systems" operate. It means recognizing 
that the needs of children and families (education, health, social, housing, family support, to name the 
most obvious) are not isolated, but ve^^ interconn^ted. For example, a t^nager with health or family 
problems is also likely to have problems learning — problems that cannot be solved by the teacher alone. 
It means meeting these needs not through the isolated services of disparate agencies (which on one hand 
r^ults in many gaps in services, and on the other hand in overlapping responsibilities and **turr wars), 
\m through reconfiguring our current systems or creating new ones that are more effective. Finally, it 
means that success or failure must be judged in terms of the outcomes achieved for children and families. 
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Implementing the Children's Agenda 

In outlining the changes that would be necessary to Ining the children's agenda to life in cities 
and communities. Coalition participants deHned beven essential elements of a comprehensive, outcome- 
orientni, people-serving system. If properly put together with support frcHn boUi the public and the staff 
of each agency, these elements would enable the system to become more focus^ on improving outcomes 
for children and families, and should enable agencies to function more effectively and efficiently. They 
include: 



ELEMENT 1. DEFINED (^OALS: In order for states and cities to make wise, appropriate 
changes, it will be necessary for them to define what they want the changes to result in — that is, 
they must decide what are the overall goals for young people and the institutions that serve them. 
The importance of defining goals cannot be overstated, as this process will determine the frame- 
work for ail the work and the changes that follow. 



ELEMENT 2. DEFINED MEASURABLE OUTCOMES: Having goals is necessary, but it is 
not enough. States and cities must be able to defti» specific outcomes or indicaU)is that make it 
possible to judge progress in meeting their goals — and which enable the n to judge whedier 
systems are succeeding in fulfilling their responsibilities. 



ELEMENl' 3. APPROPRIATE ASSESSMENTS: Having defined outcomes, it will be neces- 
sary to have mechanisms in place to n^ure them. This will require some changes, since many 
currem assessments, if they exist at all, measure inputs rather than outcomes. For example, they 
may measure how many neighboifawxi clinics exist and how many people walk in the clinics* 
doors, rather than measuring how many individuals are successfullv treated and how many still 
remain without treatn^nt Or they nmy onrnt the number of teachers who are trained in a paiticu- 
lar area, rather than measuring the quality of the training. 



ELEMENT 4. INCENTIVES AND CONSEQUENCES: Once assessments are made, we 
must attach cons^uences to them. Without consequences, the system can continue to *1>Iame the 
victim" (that is, children and families) for failure, rather than look to systemic change strategies to 
ensure that children succeed. This shift places the onus and opportimity for success upon the 
institution, and it is the institution that receives the rewards or sanctions. 



ELEMENTS. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT: As we define new 
ways to refirame systems for children, training becomes more important than ever. It will be 
critical, for example, to |nre(^ staff fo think in terms of outcomes for children. The diildren's 
agenda will also r»iuire those who work in schools and other people-serving agencies to deliver 
service in new ways, such as locating services in each oth«*s facilities (e.g., social workers in 
schools); coordinating services between agencies: and collaborating betw^ programs (e.g., 
pooling fiuiding streams to address teen pregnancy prevention). We cannot expect caseworkers, 
principals, teachers, and other service providers to make these kinds of changes without appropri- 
ate training that is comprehensive, on-going and long-term. 



ELEMENT 6. RESOURCES: There are a number of resource issues involved if we are to 
create more effective, outcome-based systems for children and families. Hrst, we must ensure that 
we effectively use the resource we have — for instance, by reducing the programmatic fra^ircn- 
tation described above. We must also assure an adequate level of dtese resources to permit the 
change (such as new staff development and as^ssment mK:banisms) we envision here. Hnally, 
we must det^mine whether our resources are being equitably distributed. 



ELEMENT?. GOVERNANCE: In order to create the changes suggested here, a number of 
changes in the roles and responsibilities of various instimtions will be needed. Creative and 
work^Ie governing structures will be necessary to design and oversee the integration of services, 
define outcomes, monitor progress and assure effective systems of rewards and sanctions. In the 
end, communities must take responsibility for the well being of children and families — and 
representatives fincmi all sections of the community must be involved and committed to improvement. 
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Looking to the Future 



Over the last twenty to thirty years there have been 
many different programs aimed at improving conditions in 
urban neighborhoods and schools — and many of them have 
achieved some degree of success. Unfortunately, all too often 
th^ projects have been limited in h^opd or duration or both, 
and ccHisequently the improvements have rarely spread 
throughcat systems or been widely replicated. 

Given these limitations, it seems clear that only com- 
prehensive, systemic changes will ultimately result in im- 
proved outeomes for urban children and families. And be- 
cause the conditions we seek to mitigate axe so complex and of 
such great magnitude, and because such issues as res(nirces, 
planning, and accountability will so often cross agency and 
governmental boundaries, we are convinced that sustained 
change requhres careftilly designed legblation, regulations 
and/or administrative actions with tlie force of law. Such 
legislation or other actions, if diey included incentives (for 
example, large scale local grants) and focused on the Coalition 
elements outlined above, would also be most likely to drive 
change at all levels of government. 

In 1991, the Coalition will be examining the potential 
of this approach at both the federal and state levels. Possibili- 
ties include using the Coalition^s principles as the basis for 
expanding current federal legislation (such as the recent 
Young American's Act) or amending major federal grant 
programs (such as Chapter I in education). While fuUy imple- 
menting any of these wauld take some time, it is important to 
remember that there is no "quick fix'* to the problems faced by 
children and families in our cities — only difficult first steps 
toward comprehensive solutions. 
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Critical Elements of Systoi-Wide Reform 
A Statement of the National Coalition for an 
Urban Children's Agenda 
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Preface 

The National Coalition for an Urban 
Children's Agenda is an association of ten 
organizations that are deeply concerned about the 
plight of urban children and families. Over the 
past year, staff of the^ ten oi^anizations have 
worked closely together to develop a better 
understanding of the crisis that confronts us, and 
to develop common strategies for addressing that 
crisis. Coordination for the Coalition was 
provided by the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, but the Coalition represents 
an intensive effort and involvement on the part of 
all participating organizations. 

The following statement is a result of a 
year's debate and discussion. It is based on our 
substantial programmatic experience. It repre- 
sents a viable approach to bringing about system 
reforms that will resuh in better outcomes for 
children and families. 

Coalition staff will circulate this state- 
ment widely among our members and urge that 
the principles that it contains be taken into 
account as the individual organizations develop 
official ;x>sition$ and policies. We also com- 
mend the approach outlined in this statement to 
our individual constituents and to state and local 
governments working together to address prob- 
lems in individual communities. 

We would like to thank the Danforth 
Foundation for providing the resources that 
permitted both our meetings and this publication, 
and most particularly give our thanks to Jane 
Paine, who actively contributed to many meet- 
ings. 

W<^ «vouId also like to thank our facilita- 
tors, David Hombeck and Michael Kirst; they 
provided us with many valuable ideas and 
consistently helped us to clarify our thinking. 



The following organizations and indi- 
viduals participated in the development of this 
paper: 

American Public Welfare Association: 
Bard Shollenberger 

Child Weifore League of America: 
Joyce Strom 

Children*s Defense Fund: 

Kati Haycock 

Council of Chief State School Officers: 
Cynthia Brown 

Council of the Great City Schools: 
Milton Bins 

National Association of State 
Boards of Education: 
Janice Earle 

N^kmal Coitferenoe of State Legislatons: 
Shelley Smith 

National Governors' Association: 
Barry Van Lare 

National Urban League: 
Stephanie Robinson 

United States Conference of Mayors: 
Lillia Reyes and Laura Waxman 

We hope diis statement will help our 
organizations and constituents as they think 
through issues related to improving policies for 
urban children and families. 

Our ultimate goal is to use the 
Coalition's national voice to advance significant 
changes in the way we support young people by 
engaging in cooperative actions that will result in 
desirable outcomes for children and families. 
Hiis p^ is an important iirst step toward that goal 
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Introduction 



This paper is a result of meetings held by 
the National Coalition for an Urban Children's 
Agenda, which began meeting in the fall of 1989 
to address the serious problems confronting 
urban schools and neighborhoods. The Coalition 
includes the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Child Welfare League of America, 
Children's Defense Fund« Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Council of the Great City 
Sch(X)ls, National Association of State Boards of 
Education, National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures, National Governors' Association, National 
Urt)an League and the Unit^ States Conference 
of Mayors. Staff at these organizations have 
years of experience working with social service 
and education systems at the federal, state and 
community levels. In addition, these organiza- 
tions have constituents who are vital to any 
comprehensive, cross-sector approach to improv- 
ing conditions in our cities. Finally, their mem- 
bers (key state and local policymakers, state and 
local human services administrators, and power- 
ful child advocates) have roots in states and 
communities, all of which makes the Coalition 
extraordinarily well-placed to stimulate and 
develop change at multiple levels: national, state 
and local. 

The paper explores, from the perspective 
of our education and social services systems, 
some of the problems facing children and fami- 
lies in our nation's cities. The point of view is 
that these systems are failing to effectively serve 
those children. Yet the systems are not failing 
because of short-sighted administrators or 
incompetent woiicers. but principally because the 
size and nature of the problems currently being 
faced have simply overwhelmed them — and 
they cannot significantly improve their perfor- 
mance until the ways they are oiganized, how 
they view children and families, and how they 
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work together are changed. The paper gives 
some background on the nature of the problems, 
outlines the elements for reform that will be 
n^ssary to change the systems, and provides 
examples of how some of these reforms are 
being implemented in various cities and states. 
We conclude with some suggestions for a new 
federal role in helping cities and states renew 
their systems to serve children and their families 
more effectively. 

Our ultimate goal in this effort is to use 
the Coalition's national voice to advance a 
significant change in the way we support young 
people by engaging in aggressive actions that 
result in desirable outcomes for children: the 
urban children's agenda. We are interested in 
assisting communities to define outcomes for 
children and families and in holding communi- 
ties accountable for results. This Is an ambitious, 
long-term agenda. But we believe ir is only 
through focusing on outcomes, rewarding results 
and "joining forces" in these ways that schools, 
communities and states can begin to meet 
today's complex challenges. And we believe that 
it is only through a coordinated national leader- 
ship that state and urban leaders will have the 
support they need to set the priorities, build the 
commitments, and put in place the policies and 
programs that will make an urban children's 
agenda a reality in our cities. 




Part I: Background 

The purpose of the Coalition has been to 
generate solutions to one of the most confound- 
ing and intransigent issues facing state and local 
policymakers today: the plight of uii>an children 
and families. The manifestations of this crisis 
range from the immediate tragedies of drug use. 
violence, and high rates of teen pregnancy and 
dropout to chronic {x>verty, joblessness, and poor 
health. Many of the problems historically associ- 
ated with uitan areas not only continue to plague 
our cities, but. demographers warn us. are likely 
to become worse. Some of the trends include: 



■ Increased poverty over the last fifteen 
years: The old tune from the 1920s has 
become true again: the rich are getting 
richer and the number of people who are 
poor is growing. Between 1979 and 1986 
the number of children living in poverty 
increased by 20 percent, from under 10 
million to over 12 million. Our child 
poverty rate is two to three times higher 
than in most other industrialized countries. 

At the same time, a disproportionate num- 
ber of poor children are minority. For 
children under eighteen, 45 percent of all 
African-American and 39 percent of all 
Hispanic children are p(K)r. contrasted with 
13 percent of white children. Even more 
disturbing, the percent of children living in 
areas of concentrated |»verty (where more 
than 20 percent of the population is poor) is 
on the rise. 

■ Clanging family structures: because of 
economic conditions, most two-parent 
families now have both parents in the work 
place. At the same time, the number of 
children living in single-parent homes has 
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tripled since 1950, and is now at over 21 
percent. An increasing number of these 
single parents are teenaged mothers — 
every year nearly half a million babies are 
bom to teenagers. 

■ Increased health problems: drugs, AIDS 
and poverty have taken a tremendous toll 
on the health of many urban families. 
Millions are uninsured and do not have 
access to medical services. Many urban 
hospital systems are in trouble. Infant 
mortality rates in some inner cities match or 
exceed those of developing countries. 
Every year over 375,0(X) babies are Ixim 
having already been exposed to drugs, 
primarily crack — this equals over 1 2,000 
classrcKjms of children at high risk of 
having learning disabilities and other 
developmental problems. 

■ More fiscal crises: in most urban centers, 
the trend evident since World War II is 
continuing — those who are able escape the 
problems of the city by moving to suburbs. 
This means that both the central city popu- 
lation and the financial resource of that 
population are shrinking. And as the 
problems cited above mount, there is a 
smaller and smaller resource base available 
to cover the services needed by many 
children and families. 

■ High dropout rates: in many cities dropout 
rates range from 40 to 50 pen^nt. The 
current job mailcet that calls for increas- 
ingly sidlied, technologically sophisticated 
workers means that these dropouts will 
have a shrinking number of life options, and 
that cycles of poverty will continue. 

■ Children and families falling through the 
cracks: our current human service system 
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has serious problems of both duplication of 
service and gaps in service delivery. As a 
result, many families find themselves 
dealing with a number of agencies, few of 
whom know what the others are doing or are 
responsible for looking at the "whole" 
family. 

Yet these trends do not just spell trouble 
for individuals. When one individual is function- 
ally illiterate or otherwise unable to woilc, it is a 
personal tragedy. When millions of young 
people join the growing ranks of those who are 
only mai^lnally employable, our nation is in very 
serious trouble. At the same time that interna- 
tional competitiveness is rising, we have a 
decreasing number of young people coming into 
the job market (a growing number of whom are 
from minority backgrounds — by the year 2010 
over one-third of new young woriters will be 
African-American or Hispanic). This means that 
we need all children — more than ever — no 
matter what their economic or ethnic back- 
ground, to succeed and to grow into healthy, 
productive citizens. If this is not done, the 
United States is doomed to decline. 

The Coalition realizes that our nation's 
problems are not confined to cities. But we have 
taken an urban f<xus for three principal reasons. 
First, cities are where the largest numt^rs of 
children are concentrated For example. New 
York City alone accounts for 40 percent of that 
state's school children; most other large cities by 
themselves account for between 10 and 20 
percent of their state's enrollment. 

Second, cities have the school and human 
service systems that are in most serious trouble. 
Large sections of today *s cities are more eco- 
nomically and racially isolated than ever before. 
Jobs have followed population migration to the 
suburbs, while within urban neighborhoods, 
children and youth have virtually no middle class 
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role mcxiels on which to base their hopes for the 
future. In addition to the highest dropout rates, 
the schools have the lowest numbers s^king 
higher education (more young African- American 
males go to jail than to college), the poorest 
student performance and the largest numbers of 
children growing up in poverty and with single 
parents. The ability of students to learn is 
hindered by these conditions under which they 
live and by the demoralization of parents and 
other caretakers for whom daily survival is an 
issue. 

Finally, we believe that given the sheer 
numbers of children in our cities and the demo- 
graphic changes cited above, the condition of 
urban children aff»:ts us all. As a country we 
simply must ensure that ail children are produc- 
tive members of workforce and community; we 
cannot permit conditions that result in illiteracy 
and poverty to continue. 



Traditionally, providing help or services 
to school-aged children has taken place within 
families or through neighboiluxxls and commu- 
nities. Family support networks (extended 
families), neighbors, churches, schools, and 
community organizations were used by families 
as they deemed it necessary and appropriate. 
While this model may still work el^ectively in 
some places, in many others, particularly in 
urban settings, it has broken down. 

The Ch!ldren*s Agenda 

The Coalition believes that in these areas 
a more comprehensive approach to helping 
children and families is necessary. Urban 
policymakers, service providers and educators 
cannot work in isolation from families, communi- 
ties and state structures and have any hope of 
solving the problems that currently plague urban 
areas. Urban leaders must develop strategies 
that take into account dysfunctional and low 
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income families, deteriorating schools, racial 
polarization, limited employment opportunities, 
crime and violence, inadequate housing, and 
insufficient access to health and social services 
— problems, we believe, that are best addressed 
through a comprehensive, approach that incorpo- 
rates a "children's agenda" at the national, state 
and local levels. 

At its essence, a children's agenda means 
addressing all the needs of young people and 
their families through forging changes in the way 
our "people serving systems" operate. It means 
recognizing that the needs of children and 
families (education, health, social, housing, 
family support, to name the most obvious) are 
not isolateKl, but very interconnected. For 
example, a teenager with health or family prob- 
lems is also likely to have problems learning — 
problems that cannot be solved by the teacher 
alone. It means meeting these needs not through 
the isolated services of disparate agencies (which 
on one hand results in many gaps in services, and 
on the other hand in overlapping responsibilities 
and '^urf" v/ars), but through reconfiguring our 
current systems or creating new ones that are 
more effective. Finally, it means that success or 
failure must be judged in terms of the outcomes 
achieved for children und families. 

Over the last twenty to thirty years there 
have been many different programs aimed at 
improving conditions in urban schools and 
neighborhoods — and many of them have 
achieved some degree of success. Unfortunately, 
in many cases these projects have been limited in 
scope or duration or both, and consequently the 
improvements have rarely spread throughout 
systems or b^n widely replicated. Therefore, the 
Coalition is using the children's agenda as the 
basis of a new, comprehensive way of thinking 
about solutions. This process must be one that 
views children and families holistically and 
where policy and program efforts make all the 
"connections" within and among the various 



systems so that improved services to poor 
children and their families follows. 

The Coalition advocates that we reframe 
ail systems that serve children and youth, and 
includes actions to ensure that: 

■ the nation, states and cities define the 
outcomes they want and provide for 
rewards when systems deliver these 
outcomes; 

■ children are at the center of our thinking 
and of our systems; 

■ children, youth and families receive 
comprehensive services; 

■ children live in families that are economi- 
cally stable; 

■ interagency collaboration occurs where 
appropriate; 

■ systemic change (K:curs in schools and in 
other human services and health systems; 

■ we focus particularly on prevention as well 
as intervention; 

■ community solutions are generated to load 
problems; and 

■ there is federal and state support for those 
solutions. 



The children's agenda approach is 
particularly vital in urban areas, where the needs 
are greater and institutional bureaucracies more 
labyrinthine in character. It will not be easy to 
move schools, communities, and city and state 
governments in this direction. Yet this is what 
we must begin if we are to improve conditions in 
our cities' neighborhoods and schools. 
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llie Coalition believes that for significant 
changes to occur in our cities and for any hope 
that the children's agenda will succeed* nsw 
initiatives must have the attention and support of 
the public, and must be based on a structure that 
fundamentally changes the way systems operate 
in our cities and that incorporates the lessons we 
have learned from i»st efforts. Such a structure 
is the only way to protect children and youth 
from the vicissitudes of elections and short-term 
agendas; it is the bert way to ensure and sustain 
change throughout the system; and it is the best 
way to ensure that we actually get improved 
outcomes from our initiatives. 



Collaboration and Coordination 

Before dealing with the sp'^ciflcs of an 
outcome-based system, one further issue needs to 
be addressed. That is* whatever the exact goals 
and outcomes any state or conununity uses as a 
basis for its children's agenda, there is nu*." a 
widespread belief that increased collaboration 
and coordination will be necessary to increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of services. This is 
espv^cially true for at-risk children and fragile 
families, who are more likely to be dealing with 
several systems at once, and who are less likely 
to have access to additional outside resources 
should they fail to get the help they need from 
any agency. 

The importance of collaboration is more 
than just theory. Indeed, we now have good 
evidence about the kinds of programs that are 
most effective in improving the life circum- 
stances uf poor children and families. Lisbeth 
Schorr and others have identified such character- 
istics as comprehensiveness, flexibility, and 
intensity of involvement as teing of primary 
importance in helping and supix)rting families in 
need. These principles have been operationalized 
in a variety of successfiil programs, including 
Head Start one-on-one support and mentoring. 
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family preservation, social skills training, and 
parent involvement It has been further demon- 
strated that various combinations of these com- 
|X)nents can enhance outcomes when they are put 
together into community-wide, multi-agency 
programs with multiple components. This means 
collaboration. 

There is also general agr^ment how- 
ever, that it is much easier to talk about collabo- 
ration than to actually accomplish it. This has 
given rise to one defmition of collaboration as 
being "an unnatural act betweentwounconsenting 
pMties." This can be true not only between 
agencies, but between levels of the same agency. 
Thus, whatever plans for collaboration are made, 
they must take into consideration the difficulty of 
successful in^len^tation, incliKiing: 



■ The rigidity and territoriality of national, 
state, and lOcal institutions and systems 
(welfare departments, health departments, 
sch(M>ls. the juvenile justice system, etc.). 

■ The inherent mismatches in connecting 
human services, health, education and other 
systems which serve children and families. 
Education is both a local'y controlled and a 
state enterprise. Local control of programs 
and resources, while decreasing somewhat 
during the last several years, remains a 
significant factor in schools. Social ser- 
vices, on the other hand, is largely a state- 
driven system, much more centrally con- 
trolled than education. In addition, because 
many local school boards control fiscal 
resources, schools often find themselves 
isolated from other local government 
entities. The federal level further exacer- 
bates the problem. There are numerous 
pieces ot federal legislation aimed at the 
same populations, but eligibility require- 
ments and guidelines on how money can be 
used differ. These governance realities 
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San Diego*5 NEW BEGINNINGS: One example of an interagency collaborative 
for providing int^rated services for children and families 

Cunentiy in its final planning phase. New Beginnings represents a fundamental 
restructuring and reallocation of public funds to an interagency system. The research 
behind the project's feasibility suidy, which was partially fund^ by the Stuait Founda- 
tion, included hundreds of interviews with students and families, interviews with front 
line service providers frcnn participating agencies, data-sharing among the agencies, 
and two action-oriented snidies: placing a social woricer at the target elementary school 
to work with families, and creating a system of agency liaisons to help outside agencies 
be more accessible to the school's staff. 

Plans now call for implementing the New Beginnings approach for families 
who live in the Hamilton Elementary School anendance zone (enrollmem 1300), a 
densely populated, multiethnic section of San Diego's City Heights area. The most 
fimdamental change will be the creation of a support CENTER, which will be on the 
school site or adjacent to it. The CENTER will provide two levels of services for 
families: an expanded student registration/family assessment process for all families: 
and service planning and ongoing case management for families who need prevention 
or early intervention services. 

At the CENTER, families will also be able to receive direct services: initial eligibility 
screening, school registration and assessment of students for special programs, referrals 
to parent education and other self-help services, and some health servi^s. The school 
nurse practitioner will work at the CENTER in an expanded role, including treatment. 

The SCHOOL will be the primary source of referrals of children who are experiencing 
academic, behavioral, attendance, or health problems. Teachers will receive intensive 
training on problem identification and supportive techniques in the classroom, as well 
as awareness of the roles and services of other agency staff. They will maintain close 
contact with the CENTER staff to assess whether services are having beneficial ejects 
on children who are referred. 

Finally, there will be an EXTENDED TEAM of line workers who will continue in their 
home agencies and usual job roles, but take on a redefined case load focusing on 
Hamilton School families. 

The exact roles and relationships between the School and the Center and between the 
separate agencies and the Center is likely to be spelled out in an annual operating 
agreement, with administration through a Center Director. Funding will be through 
reallocation of existing resources. 



exacerbate attempts to communicate and 
collaboiate. 

The difficulty of developing collaborative 
ways of workmg together. As currently 
stnictured, most agencies give few rewards 
for planning and working with other 
agency staff. 

The likelihood that many school adminis- 
trators will prefer to keep the mission of 
schools isolate from health and social 
services. They argue that sch<M>ls are 
responsible for academic achievement, and 
that they do not have the resources, the 
authority, or the time during the school day 
to function as a social service agency. 

The need for continuing professional 
training for agency and school staff to 
develop the skills and knowledge needed in 
an outcomes-oriented, client-centered 
system where there is likely to be more 
emphasis on working across agency lines. 
Capacity for such training will have to be 
developed in professional training institu- 
tions and state and local agencies. 



These are serious difficulties. Therefore, 
our interest is in how to initiate and sustain 
mechanisms that can puil together the pieces of 
separate programs into comprehensive, commu- 
nity-wide efforts. And while the primary place 
where the work will lie dime and improvements 
will occur is at the ccmm'jnity level, new con- 
figurations must be thought through at the federal 
and state levels as well. There is much that the 
federal government and states can do to enable 
communities to imagine, implement and fund 
initiatives differently and thus improve the lives 
of children. For example, it is unlikely that 
communities can forge their own solutions to 
collaboration without the injection of outside 
funding and leadership. The availability of 



technical assistance for planning, policy develop- 
ment, and regulations and waivers to regulations 
is essential. It is also important for the state to 
model the kuid of unified approach to problem 
solving it would like to see at the local level. 
This means it is critical at the state level to get 
administrators to cross agencies lines and com- 
municate with each other, and to get them to 
understand they are working with the same target 
populations and on interrelated problems. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
while states and the federal government can 
assist communities to make systemic changes, in 
most cases mandate "changes will be met with 
resistance. This makes it imperative for leaders at 
ail levels to be involved in planning and imple- 
menting the children's agenda. If collaboration 
is to be an important part of systemic change, it 
must be there from the beginning. 
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Part II: The Essential Elements of 
Reform Plans 



It must be remembered that there is 
nothing more difficult to plan, more 
doubtful of success, nor more dangerous 
to manage, than the creation of a new 
system. For the initiator has the enmity 
of all who would profit by the preserva- 
tion of the institutions and merely 
lukewarm defenders in those wlio would 
gain by the new ones. 

Machiaveili 



more comprehensive, outcomes-oriented system 
such as we have described in our children's 
agenda. And even fewer people are thinking in 
terms of the specific elements that must be the 
backbone of such a system. Yet the Coalition 
believes that it is only through putting together 
the elements discussed below that we can ensure 
that the social services system will be able to 
help all those who n^ assistancCt or to guaran- 
tee all children access to an education that will 
enable them to become indepenctent. productive 
citizens. 



As the Coalition discussed ways to 
improve the current system's delivery of ser- 
vices, a number of concepts emerged that could 
be used as the building blocks for systemic 
reform. These essential elements of the 
children's agenda include 1) defined goals, 2) 
defined and measurable outcomes, 3) ^propriate 
assessments, 4) incentives and consequences, 5) 
staff development, 6) sufficient resources, and 7) 
appropriate governance. If properly put together 
with support from both the public and the staff of 
each agency, these elements will enable the 
system to become more focused on improving 
outcomes for children, and should enable agen- 
cies to jfunction more collaboratively, more 
effectively, and more efficiently. 

Currently, Uiere is widespread agreement 
from both educators and the public that schools 
must be restructured if we are to reduce dropout 
rates and raise levels of achievement. There is 
also consensus that social services must become 
more client centered if the many families caught 
in a cycle of dependency are to break free. There 
is less agreement, however, about how to create a 



Element 1: Defined Goals 

In order for states and cities to make 
wise, appropriate changes, it will be necessary 
for them to define what they want the changes to 
result in — that is, they must decide what are the 
overall goals for young people and the institu- 
tions that serve them, llie importance of defin- 
ing goals cannot be overstated, as this process 
will determine the framework for all tl^ work 
and the chants that follow. 

Settir.3 the goals must be a broad-based 
process, involving all stakeholders in the com- 
nf onity. After all, the ability of communities and 
'states to support the positive development of 
children and families represents everyone's stake 
in the future. The following feanires of the goal- 
setting process can be used to help communities 
and states develop their vision of what life 
should be like for urban children: 

■ Identification of key stakeholders, 
including community representatives, 
|>arents, elected offfldab, service provid- 
ers, and those receiving services. 
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Helping a diverse group come together on 
behalf of children and families is not an 
easy task. Not all group members will have 
identical perceptions of the problem, and 
many will not have communicated or 
collaborated with others before. It is 
critical, however, to have the community 
come together, because only through 
collective action can they change how 
communities operate on behalf of children. 
No one mstitution or approach will work for 
all children or every circumstance. 

How each state and/or community comes 
together will depend on local conditions. In 
many places organizmg a broad-based task 
force to decide on the strategy will be the 
first step; then, whatever structure that is 
decided upon can be put in place. 

Collection of data so that the community 
or state has meaningful information on 
what the most serious problems are. 

The information about the lives of children 
as it is collected by the different systems 
(e.g., health, social services, juvenile 
justice, or education) is usually not compat- 
ible or linked with that of other agencies. 
Thus, it is often difficult to get this data 
integrated into a complete, composite 
picture. 

At the federal level, there have been modest 
attempts to describe the lives of children 
comprehensively. For example, the United 
States I>epartment of Education, in a 
publication entitled Youth Indicators, has 
gathered information on children's sch<x)l 
achievement, leisure pursuits, employment, 
health, behavior and attitudes. 

A small number of states are also beginning 
to think of "the whole child" as they pursue 
data collection efforts. In 1989 California 



released, for the first lime. The Condition of 
Children in California. This publication 
uses a variety of factors that reach across 
systems to describe the lives of children in 
the state. Information on family life, eco- 
nomic status, child care and eariy childh«)d 
programs, education, how children spend 
then- time, health and mental health, abuse, 
delinquency and income support is in- 
cluded. 

As all stakeholders come together to 
address the problems of poor children and 
families, they must have common data to 
build upon. National leadership (that is, 
leadership of the associations whose con- 
stituent are responsible for bringing 
services to people) can be particularly 
important in this area m order to bring the 
various systems together to develop a 
common language and compatible data sets. 

Development of goal statements that 
reflect what states and communities want 
for children. 

For example, by age eighteen young people 
should: 

■ have the skills and knowledge to 
either go to college (or other post- 
secondary institution) or to have a 
self-$upiM)rting job that holds 
promise for advancement; 

■ regularly participate in civic activi- 
ties; 

■ understand the responsibilities of 
parenthood; 

■ be living an independent, healthy 
lifestyle; 

■ be connected to a family or other 
support system; and 
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■ have access to adequate shelter and 
a safe environment. 

Minneapolis provides an example of one 
city's efforts to set goals for its children and 
youth. In 1987, the Minneapolis Youth Coordi- 
nating Board, made up of elected officials from 
each board or agency with resiM>nsibility for 
young people, initiated City's Children: 2007, a 
vision-oriented, long-range planning project. The 
project's charge was to create a vision for the 
community in the year 2007, and translate that 
vision into goals and priority* tai^ets for action. 
Some of the goals (and the priority targets that 
accompany them) are: 



■ Improve the health and safety of children 
and youth. 

Priority Target: Screen every young child 
at least three times between birth and age 6 
for health and developmental status and 
actively link families who need assistance 
to appropriate services. 

■ Strengthen child care and early childhood 
development systems. 

Priority Target: Develop a specific strategy 
and plan of action to reduce staff turnover 
and increase the quality of services in day 
care services in Minneapolis. 

■ Ensure positive adult love and interaction 
for every child. 

Priority Target: Assure that each child has 
ready access to at least one parent or other 
adult who cares atwut that child and who 
provides nurturing, support and guidance 
on a regular basis. 



■ Enhance shared responsibility of all com- 
munity segments for the health, well-being 
and development of children and youth. 

Priority Target: Maintain a visible organi- 
zation which initiates community discus- 
sions on child and youth issues and pro- 
motes community-wi(te responses to issues 
that arise. 



Element 2: 

Derned Measurable Outcomes 



Having goals is necessary, but it is not 
enough. States and cities must be able to define 
speciftc outcomes or indicators that make it 
possible to judge progress in meeting their goals 
— and which enable them to judge whether 
systems are succeeding in fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities. 

These indicators can be of assistance in 
charting ways for states and communities to 
create more effective programs or policies. Zill 
(1983) and others state that having identical 
measures repeatedly applied over time to 
comparable populations of children is essential 
if we are going to keep track of the condition of 
our children. A system of well-defined, measur- 
able outcomes can: 



1. Monitor progress or deterioration in 
child well-being and achievement. 
By tracking changes over time in 
the functioning of the child popula- 
tion as a whole and in the develop- 
ment of different groups of children, 
a system of indicators makes it 
possible to identify problem areas 
as they emerge. Such indicators can 
also reveal areas where {»x>gre$s is 
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being made and correction pro- 
grams seem to be working. 

2. Guide social policies on behalf of 
children. Accurate information can 
strengthen the hand of 
policymakers, program planners and 
advocates in their attempts to 
improve children's lives. 

3. Correct misperceptions about 
children and youth. Much attention 
has been given in Uie popular press 
to perceptions that adolescents hold 
different attitudes and values than 
their parents. Research has shown 
that this is not generally true, and 
that parents remain extremely 
influential during adolescence in 
terms of the development of 
children's values and attitudes. 
Getting such facts out publicly can 
help correct negative 
misperceptions about adolescents on 
the part of many adults. 

4. Improve the quality and usefulness 
of data on children. In spite of 
recent progress, there is still a need 
to integrate information on children 
collected by various f^eral, state 
and local agencies. EteAnitions are 
often in conflict both within and 
between systems. 

5. Determine which individuals or 
institutions are being successful and 
which are not for accountability 
purposes. 

The Coalition has identified several 
possible indicators in the education and human 
sen ice systems that can be used to judge progress 
in meeting goals. They include: 



health and well-being (e.g., death rates for 
various age levels, frequency of illness and 
the accessibility of care, number of children 
identified as needing special education and 
the degr^ to which these conditions affect 
school attendance, levels of youth poverty, 
teen pregnancy rates, stability of family life, 
and levels of stress.) 

development (e.g., how many children 
arrive at school ready to leam, the extent to 
which young people develop levels of 
mastery of academic skills at high levels of 
exportation, general graduation rates, as 
well as indicators for nonschool behaviors, 
such as the numbers of children involved in 
youth service organizations, how well they 
relate to peers, or how much TV children 
watch.) 

deviant behavior (e.g., school truancy, 
involvement with gangs, use of illegal 
substances, involvement with the juvenile 
justice system.) 

satisfaction (e.g., how many children/ 
parents feel satisfied with their schools, 
with community services such as recreation 
or youth employment programs, or with 
their access to health care.) 

A recurrent theme in Coalition discussions 
has been the difficulty of defining outcome 
language for social service systems. Education 
and health have deHned outcomes that are measur- 
able and have begun to construct systems that 
respond to them. A health department, for ex- 
ample, can measure the number of children who 
are inoculated; a school system can measure the 
numto" of youth who stay in school, and deter- 
muie theii icademic achievement by race, 
ethnicity ;u d gender. However, still more work is 
needed to develop goals that will quantify the 
desired outcomes for urban children and families. 
The challenge is especially acute in social service 
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systems, where widely used measures are still 
largely treatmem oriented, keeping the focus 
mostly on inputs (for example, how many clients 
are served, what service are fHovided). This is 
in part due to the fact that many social service 
IHY)grams are largely federal and state driven 
systems with little coordination of goals across 
program luies. It is further complicated by the 
fact that services are provided by a host of local 
providers. Bringing these providers together is a 
formidable task. 

However, an increasing number of states 
are developing outcome measures for certain 
social service programs, such as child welfare 
services. Family preservation programs, for 
example, provide services that help eliminate the 
need for foster care in families experiencing 
crisis. Outcome measures for family preserva- 
tion programs that have been required by state 
legislation in several states include the number of 
families served, cost savings due to placements 
that were avoided, the number of children still at 
Imme one, two, and three years after the services 
were provided, and data comparing families 
served versus those not served. 

At the same time, creating a broad, 
community-ba^ accountability system that 
identifies the status and well-being of children is 
an extremely important task that has not been 
Uied. 




Element 3: 

Appropriate Assesments 



Having defmed outcomes, it will be 
necessary to have mechanisms in place to mea- 
sure them. This wiU require some changes, since 
many current assessments, if they exist at all, 
measure inputs rather than outcomes. For 
example, they may measure how many neighbor- 
hood clinics exist and how many people walk in 
the clinics* doors, rather than measuring how 
many individuals are successfully treated and 
how many still remain without treatment. 

Education systems have long had assess- 
ment and accountability systems. These systems 
are undergoing substantial change. Education 
policymakers are currently grappling with 
defining and developing measures ot perfor- 
mance or "authentic" assessment; that is, assess- 
ment that measures knowl^ge, understanding, 
and achial performance of tasks rather than 
recognition or recall of facts. Authentic assess- 
ments are designed to test students* ability to 
think through a complex set of issues, to provide 
responses to open-ended questions, and to 
demonstrate proficiency rather th&i respond to a 
series of multiple choice items on a norm- 
referent test 

There are several examples of states that 
have begun to develop such tests. Vermont, for 
example, is developmg an approach that would 
have students create portfolios in both writing 
and mathematics. Portfolios consist both of 
"typical** work by the student and **best** work. 
Random selections of student work are selected 
for evaluation by teams of teachers. 

New York has developed performance 
assessments in science at the elementary level, 
and California has developed open-ended math 
assessments in which smdents are given prob- 
lems that have multiple solutions; the key factor 
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is not the "correct" answer, but the process the 
studoit used to arrive at it. This line of thinking 
is consistent with several national reports that are 
advocating different learning outcomes and 
assessment strategies in several curricular areas. 
Most ncMle among them are the re{X>rts of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science's Project 2061 Science for all Americans 
and the Mathematical Science Education Board's 
report. Everybody Counts. These imports advise 
linking learning and assessment more closely, so 
that when teachers "teach to the test,** students 
learn important and useful information. 

Other assessment information is avail- 
able from state education agencies and national 
sources, including the National Assessment of 
Education Progress, the United States Depart- 
ment of Education's School and Staffing Survey 
(for teacher/administrator opinions) and annual 
statistical reports, and Congress's Current 
Population Survey, which is released every five 
years and contains valuable information on 
school completion rates. 

In September 1991, the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel will issue its first report on 
progress toward achieving the national education 
goals adopted by the Governors and the Presi- 
dent last year. This report will provide much 
valuable data for use by states and cities. 

A significant problem is that while 
education systems are beginning to construct 
more meaningful assessments, similar progress 
has not been made in social service systems. 
This is due in large part to the difficulties in 
defining outcomes for social services, as dis- 
cussed in the previous section. Another thorny 
issue is that while the Coalition adv(x:ates greater 
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coordination of both services and resources, 
defining accountability and assessment in sys- 
tems where there are complex collaborative 
arrangements becomes difficult. But if coordina- 
tion and collaboration are to work, then account- 
ability systems for assessing outcomes must be 
in place. 



Element 4: 

Incentives and Consequences 



Once assessments are made we must 
attach consequences to them: rewards for 
success and sanctions for lack of progress. 
Without these consequences, the system can 
continue to '1)lame the victim" (that is, children 
and families) for failure, rather than took to 
systemic change strategies to ensure that children 
succeed. This shift places the onus and opporni- 
nity for success upon the instinition, and it is the 
institut*'>n that receives the rewards or sanctions. 

The idea would be for each agency unit 
or school to measure progress against itself, 
rather than comparing it with other units or 
schools. Possible consequences could include 
either gains or losses in terms of pay, control 
(autonomy) or jobs. In addition, publicity or 
notoriety could follow the publication how units 
or schools perform. The following chart dt- 
scrit^s how this could woilc: 




POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES FOR INSTITUTIONAL PERFORMANCE 
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We have to acknowledge that while 
policymakers have used incentives to encourage 
people in government agencies or schools to try 
out new ideas or behavior, the idea of sanction- 
ing institutions has been met with resistance. In 
order to overcome this, we must make it clear 
that the purpose behind using consequences is 
not punishment, but to force systemic change and 
reforms within our instituticMis. 

An example of incentives being explored 
in the social services is Iowa legislation that 
allows the agency handling child support to hire 
additional staff, provided the amount of money 
collected for child support remains at least twice 
as much as the program's administration costs. 



In Geoi^ia, a simitar incentive has been imple- 
mented at the individual level, where child 
support teams are publicly recognized and given 
monetary rewards for excellent performance in 
collecting child suppon. 

One example of how a consequences- 
driven system might look in an ^ucation system 
is the school inform plan currently being de- 
signed in Kenhicky. Planners in that state are 
using the following assumptions to underlie their 
application of incentives and consequences: 

1. Rewards and sanctions should be 
determined on the basis of 
improvement rather than absolute 
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attainment. In order for this to 
woric, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a threshold level of inr prove- 
ment to determine whether an 
institution was on the reward or 
sanction side of the ledger. 

Agencies can provide fiscal rewards 
or other recognition for schools and 
other institutions where proportions 
of students or clients meeting 
standards of success are highest. 

For schools or institutions not 
meeting the threshold level, plans 
for improvement must be devel- 
oped, technical assistance (includ- 
ing fmancial assistance) should be 
available, and, if all else fails, local 
systems that are not successful in 
improving should be taken over and 
reorganij^ 



Element S: Professional Growth 
AND Development 

Although we are talking about staff 
development, it is more accurate to describe both 
systems of professional preparation and ongoing 
professional development. The goal is to ensure 
that those who work with children and their 
families become advocates and brokers. We 
should expect the following to occur 

1 . Services will be delivered in 
nontradtttonal settings, perhaps in 
homes, and offered at nontraditional 
hours. 

2. Professionals will be able to be 
flexible enough to redefme their 
roles so that they can work with the 
*^vhole child" and the "whole 
family." 

3. Professionals will get rewarded for 
spending time and energy to team 
about other systems and to coordi- 
nate and collaborate with others. 



4. Professional training will become 
more interdisciplinary in nanire, so 
that professionals in one system will 
be apprised of the issues and con- 
cerns in another. 

As we defme new ways to reframe 
systems for children, professional growth and 
development becomes more important than ever. 
It will be critical, for example, to prepare staff to 
think in terms of outcomes for children. The 
A children's agenda will also r^uire those who 

I work in schools and other people-serving agen- 

» I cies to tieliver services in new ways. For ex- 




locating services in each other's facilities 
(e.g.« school-based health clinics); 

coordinating services between agencies 
(e.g., interagency agimnents): and 

collaboration (e.g., pooling funding 
streams to address teen pregnancy preven- 
tion). 



We cannot expect caseworkers, princi- 
pals, teachers, and other service providers to 
make such adjustments without appropriate 
training. To create the kinds of changes de- 
scribed here, staff development will have to be 
comprehensive, on-going and long-term. New 
behaviors will have to be supported by extensive 
coaching and modeling. This is significantly 
different from "one shot" presentations on a new 
regulaticm or a two-hour inservice presentation 
on a new curricular framework. 

Such changes will also require careful 
work with policymakers and other leaders to 
ensure that there are connections betw^n the 
way our various systems view professional 
growth and development and the changes we 
have pro(K)sed here. 

Staff development, as the Coalition 
envisions it, both enables people to work more 
effectively within their own systems and pro- 
motes knowledge about other systems and how 
to work at integrating services. 
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Elements 6: Resolrces 



There are a number of resomce issu^ 
involved if we are to create more effective, 
outcome-based systems for children and families. 
First, we must ensure that we effectively use the 
resources we have. The programmatic fragmen- 
tation that has been described elsewhere in this 
paper results, in part, from the way we have 
traditionally fiinded progranis for children. We 
are driven by a categorical mentality that funds 
programs vertically, throuf^h specific funding 
streams designed to addit^ss a particular issue. 
This has resulted in a system which is inadequate 
and often duplicative. One policy analyst 
(Gardner) suggests that funding for programs for 
children be judged on the extent to which they 
exhibit the following characteristics: 

1 . Do they have hooks which formally 
link a child*s participation in one 
pro-am to participation in another? 
Hooks are possible only if planners 
ascertain what totality of services a 
particular child needs. 

2. Do they have glue which assures 
that funding is conditioned on 
making sure children get help under 
one roof, but from sevexai sources? 

3. Are they joint ventures which 
encourage agencies to create part- 
nerships to raise funds for jointly 
operated programs? 



Coalition members discussed several 
sudi approaches with program staff responsible 
for their operation. One example is the Ounce of 
Prevention Program, which originated out of the 
Governor's office in Illinois. The *X>unce" 
pooled funding from several state agencies in 
Illinois (including health, mental health, and 
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education) and monies from private sources to 
address infant mortality and teen pregnancy 
prevention in several communities throughout 
the state. The "Ounce** operates as a public/ 
private partnership and is able to move quickly 
and flexibly to address community needs in these 
areas. 

Another example is the Iowa 
decategorization project. This project resulted 
from state legislation permitting more flexible 
funding arrangements for services to children* 
youth and families. The legislation is being 
piloted in two counties. Overall increases in 
funding levels are forbidden, but the movement 
of funds within certain categories (foster care, 
day care, and family-centered services) is permit- 
ted. Identified monies were combined into one 
**Child Welfare Fund." While education was not 
specifically mentioned in this legislation, they 
have been included in local decision-making 
dirough another piece of legislation that provides 
general support services (additional counselors, 
mental health and parent outreach services) to at- 
risk students. 

The second major issue in terms of 
resources is that we must assure an adequate 
level of these resources to permit the changes we 
envision here. Resources will needed to fund 
new assessment mechanisms, service delivery 
modes and staff development. We must identify 
how to tie resources to outcomes and assessment. 
It will be difficuh to gamer additional resources 
otherwise. 

Finally, we must determine whether our 
resources are being equitably distributed. This is 
complicated, as government would have to 
address equity issues in all the pec^le-serving 
systems. Social services are targeted at the 
poorest children and families; education dollars 
go to all school-age children, although there are 
specific programs aimed at increasing resources 



for poor children. States and communities will 
have to create frameworks to help them think 
through how the systems can be connected more 
effectively and fairly. 



Element 7: Governance 



In order to create the changes suggested 
here, a number of changes in the roles and 
responsibilities of various institutions will be 
needed. Creative and woricable governing 
structures will be necessary to design and over- 
see the integraticm of services, monitor progress 
and assure effective systems of rewards and 
sanctions. The Coaliticm identified two key 
questions: 

1 . What shall the governance apparatus be 
in an outcome-based system with sub- 
stantial rewards and sanctions? How do 
we assure that this new system will have 
the capacity and authority to integrate 
service delivery for children and their 
families and produce results? 

2. The second question, whatever the 
answer to the Hrst, is at what level of 
government are key service delivery 
questions answered in an outcome-based 
consequences driven system? Is signifi- 
cant authority moved down the Inueau- 
cratic ladder closer to the client or should 
it remain centralized? 

The Coalition feels that contmunities 
must take responsibility for the well being of 
children and families. Representatives from all 
sections of the community must be willing to 
commit to improvement Communities must 
develop mechanisms to defme outcomes, moni- 
tor results and assign consequences. Formal 
structures to ensure that this occurs must be 
authorized through legislation. 
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Part HI: Proposed Coalition 
Activities 

Defining the elements of a comprehen- 
sive, outcome-oriented system, as we have done 
in Part provides a basic framewoit for chang- 
ing systems that serve children and families. 
Using this framework to define and begin to 
implement a process for change is a much more 
difficult task. Tliis work will occupy the mem- 
bers of the Coalition during the next year. While 
it is too early to detail what the process for 
change will be, it is possible to outline the 
general direction in which we will be going. 

As this paper has stressed, the Coalition 
strongly believes that it is only systemic changes 
that will result in better outcomes for urban 
children and families, in looking toward future 
Coalition activities, we fu:st identified a numter 
of generic approaches to creating the systemic 
changes we support. They include: 



1. Charismatic Leaders. Charismatic 
leaders can, by force of vision and 
personality, create systemic change. 
The problem is that when the leader 
leaves, the changes prove short- 
lived. 

2. Demonstration projects. Demon- 
stration i^ojects operate on the 
assumption that once something is 
tried and is successful in one loca- 
tion that others will replicate it. 
Unfortunately, there is no guarantee 
that this will acuially happen, and 
the projects themselves often fall 
prey to the lack of continuing 
funding and changing political 
agendas. 

3. Money. If fmancial rewards are 
great enough, people will change 



behaviors. But we have concluded 
that while money may cause i^ple 
to initiate changes, the connection 
between money alone and signifi- 
cant system change is neither clear 
nor guarantee. 

4. Lawsuits. There have been several 
lawsuits that have created systemic 
changes. Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (1954) is a classic suit that 
resulted in elimination of legally 
sanctioned segregated schools. 
Lawsuits take years to come to 
resolution, however, and initially 
their outcomes are not clear. 

5. Labor contracts. Particularly in the 
field of education, labor contracts in 
cities such as Miami/Dade County 
and Rochester have resulted in 
significant changes in how schools 
are governed. 

6. Executive actions. Executive 
orders from mayors and governors 
along with regulations and guide- 
lines from agency heads or policy 
boards can have the force of law and 
result in significam changes in ways 
that systems woric together. How- 
ever, such changes are often depsn- 
dent upon the continuation of high 
level support and are limited by the 
constraints of underiying statutes. 

7. Legislation. Legislation offers the 
advantages of broad authority, long 
range planning and support, and 
high public visibility. 




Because the conditions we seek to 
mitigate are so complex and of such great magni- 
tude, and because such issues as resources, 
planning, and accountability will so often cross 
agency and governmental boundaries and require 
long-term solutions, the Coalition is convinced 
that sustained change requires careftiily 
designed ie^lation, regulatioiis and/or ad- 
ministrative actions with the force of law. 
Such actions, if they included incentives (for 
example, large scale local grants) and focused on 
such Coalition principles as defined goals and 
measurable outcomes, collaborative use of 
resources, and increased professiimal develop- 
ment, are also most likely to drive change at all 
levels of government Much remains to be done. 
Some current efforts at reform in children's 
coordinating bodies are largely symbolic and 
ineffective; they are often bogged down in 
bureaucratic discussions and have little actual 
influence within state governments. 

In 1991 the Coalition will be examining 
the potential of legislation and other actions at 
both the federal and state levels to effect the 
changes we s^k. Possibilities include using the 



Coalition's principals as the basis for expanding 
curreni federal legislation (such as the recent 
Young American's Act) or amending major 
federal grant programs (such as Chapter I in 
education; Title IV B. Child Welfare Services; or 
P.L. 99-457, the Education of the Handicapped 
Amendments of 1986). We believe the Coali- 
tion representatives, with tlwir background in 
working with different public and private organi- 
zations dealing with children's affairs, have the 
expertise and connections necessary to ensure 
that such legislation or other actions are carefuliy 
crafted to have ttie most beneficial impact on 
children and families — especially those who 
most often fmd themselves in ne^ of additional 
services. And while fully implementing the 
Children's Agenda will take some time, it is 
important to remember that there is no "quick 
fix" to the problems faced by children and 
families in our cities: only difficult first steps 
toward comprehensive solutions. 
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Policymaker's Checklist 



The foltowing ciiecUfet was developed to asdst states and cities m they begin or continue the policy 
developo^t process aimed at improving outcomes for at«rid& children and femOles. 

h Defined g(mls 

Q Has your stale md/or city cteveloped goal statements for children? 
If Dot: 

□ Has your state and/or city identified and brought together the key stakeholders that must be involved in the 
goat setting process? 

□ Has your state ami/or city created a task force* committee or oihsr group charged with creating such goals? 

Q Has your state and/or city identified current data collection activities for gathering information on children 
and families? 

□ Are there gaps that need to be filled? If so« how will you go about getting the additional information you 
need? 



2* Defined measurable outcomes 

□ Has your state and/or city identified specific outcomes or indicators to determine progress toward your 
goals? 

□ Has your state and/or city determined a process for helping education and social service systems work 
together to define comprehensive outcomes? 

□ Do these outcomes reflect a broad range of concerns^ such as health and well-being, development, deviant 
behaviOT and satisfactimV 

X Appropriate assessments 

a Are the education and social service systems in your state and city woiiung together to develop appropriate 
assessments regarding outcomes for children — both for their incfividual actors and as pan of a general 
assessment system? 

4. Rewards and sanctions 



□ Is ongoing professional development taking a long-term approach reflective of the need to work in a compre- 
hensive way with children, families and conununities? 

6» Resources 

□ Does your state and/or city examine resource issues in terms of whether there are appropriate linkages 
between programs or joint vemures between agencies? 

□ Is your state and/or city exploring ways to identify and remove legal or regulatory barriers to more coordi 
nated, comprehensive funding approaches? 

□ Is your state and/or city establishing an ongoing fm)ce$s to anain adequate resources for urban children and 
families in order to achieve the outcomes that have bee^ identiHec ? 

7. Governance 

Q Has your state and/or city identified a process for examining critical governance issues reiaied to effectively 
implementing the Children's Agenda? 

Q Has your state and/or city determine where authority needs to reside in order to ensure that the goals and 
outcomes you've identified can be carried out? 



Appendix 

Related National Efforts 

Tbe Coalition has ictenlified several major 
national initiatives that are woiidng on many of the 
issues identified by the Cc^tion. Their activities are 
briefly summarized l)elow. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers is 
providing staff support for a Commission on 
Chapter I. This Commission, chaired by David W. 
Hombeck, will meet over the next two years in 
order to develop rKronunendations to guide 
Chapter I reauthorization. The Conunission will 
focus its attention on providing a high quality 
educational program for disadvantaged students 
and using Chapter I as leverage to make such 
programs schoolwide and full day in schools with 
high concentrations of Chapter I smdents. 

Joining Forces, a joint projea of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the American 
Public Welfare Association, has initiated a task 
force of individuals in the education and human 
services areas to defme common outcomes and 
indicators that address the well-being of children 
and families. A <baft of the recommendations will 
be available in August 1^1: they will then be 
field tested in selected stat^. 

The National Education Goals Panel is overseeing 
the development and implementation of a national 
education progress reporting system. Governor 
Roy Romer of Colorado is the Panel's chairman. 
Beginning in September 1991, the Panel will issue 
an annual report to the nation on state and national 
progr^s toward achieving the national education 
goals. This reporting process is viewed as a tool to 
help push the education system to dramatically 
improve performance. 



The National Governors' Association Education 
Program is assisting states to develop and imple- 
ment initiatives to achieve the National Education 
Goals. The NGA Task Fon% on Education's !990 
Report, Educating America: Siate Strategies for 
Achieving the National Education Goals, outlines 
specific actions for the pre-school and school years. 

The Council of Great City Schwls has produced a 
report. Strategies for Success, as a result of their 
national education simimit This book d^cribes 
how the National Education Goals must be 
adapted to urban schools and identifies numerous 
strategies for implementing them. Over 70 
national organizations were involved in working 
with the Council to define the strategies. 



The Institute for Educational Leadership is 
heading a CcHisortium on Coordinated Services for 
Children. The Consortium has published a 
pamphlet. What it Takes, which describes the 
kinds of changes that education and social services 
sectors must make to provide more effective 
collaborative efforts on behalf of children and 
families. Another pamphlet. Thinking 
Collaboratively: Questions and Answers to Help 
Policy Makers Improve Children's Services, by 
Charles Bruner, will be published later this year. 

Tbe National Association of State Boards of 
Education is sponsoring a School Readiness Task 
Force to help parents, communities, and public 
schools achieve the school readiness goal ad- 
vanced by the President and the National Gover- 
nors* Association. The Task Force report (to be 
completed in tfie end of 1991 ) will include policy 
recommendations for building a comprehensive, 
continuous, affordable and family-responsive 
system of intervention and support services for 
young children and their parents. 
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The National School Boands Association coordi- 
nated a Wingspread confefence, Bwlding a 
Common Agenda for America's Youth, The 
conference was jointly sponsored by n^iona) 
oiganizati^'as representing local school administra- 
torSt city managers* counti^, towns and mayors. 
Participants will devek^ a statement to be issu^ 
to the media and their respective membmhip 
relating to outcomes of the Conference, md 
identify joint activities for the coming year. 



The National Center for Children in Poverty 
develops and strengthens programs and policies 
that will improve the quality of life of poor 
families and their children through age five. It 
aims to close the gap between policy development 
and local programming implementation through 
state and local analyses* and through the dissemi- 
nation of informatim to guide researchers* 
policymakers and program administrators. The 
Center's efforts focus on early intervention policy 
and programs in the domains of health* social 
support and early childhood develofmient 



The National Center on Education in tl^ Inner 
Cities has been funded by the Office of Educa- 
timal Research and Improvement (0^)* U.S. 
Dqiartment of Education* to conduct programs for 
educational research and dissemination on 
education in irmer cities. The Center's three 
research and development programs focus on the 
family* the school and the commimity. There is an 
emphasis on integrated muld-disciplinary collabo- 
ration; the Centa* interacts with collaborating 
universities* schools* conuntmides and agencies as 
weU as a wide range of national* state* and 
regional programs. 



The National Center on Families* Communities* 
Schools and Children*s Learning* funded by 
OERI, conducts research on how families* schools 
and communities influence student motivation* 
learning and development It aims to improve the 
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rannwtions between and among these major 
social institutions. There are two research 
prc^rams: the Ptogram on the Early Years of 
Qiildhood and the Plopam on the Years of Eariy 
and Late Adolescence. Projects |»y particular 
attenticm to Ute diversity of family culmres and 
baclcgrounds. 



Tl^ Center for Research on Effective Schooling 
for Disadvantaged Students* funded by OERI* 
conducts an effort to idratify and develop 
effi^ve programs and prices tiiat meet die 
needs of disadvantaged children at all educational 
levels* from pre^ool dirough high school. The 
effort incorporates special attenticm to the needs of 
language minority children and special attention 
to the roles of families and c(»nmuiiities. 

Joy Dryfoos* an independent r^earcher widi the 
Carnegie Corporatimi has undertaken a Youth at 
Risk Project* which is currently investigating 
comprehrasive state actions on behalf of high risk 
duldrenandyoudi. She is specifically looking at 
what organizational structures are needed at the 
state ie^'el to expand ccmiprehensive service 
programs at the local level 
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